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Certain   Archeological   Features    of   Western    Wisconsin. 
By  G.  H.  Squier. 

There  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  any  attempt  at  a 
systematic  study  of  the  prehistoric  remains  of  this  western 
central  portion  of  Wisconsin.  The  most  important  contribu- 
tion on  the  subject  was  undoubtedly  that  made  by  Hon.  Geo. 
Gale,  who  was  the  first  judge  of  this  judicial  district,  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

His  work,  published  in  1867,  was  a  small  \olume  entitled 
"The  Upper  Mississippi,"  of  460  pages.  Copies  of  it  are  now 
quite  rare.  Only  a  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  descriptions  of  local 
remains,  considerable  "space  given  to  the  effigy  mounds  of  the 
.eastern  part  of  the  state  and  to  explanations  based  on  the 
then  accepted  hypothesis  of  a  race  of  mound  builders. 

Both  his  wide  acquaintance  in  the  district  and  the  early 
date  at  which  his  studies  were  made,  give  to  his  work  a  high 
value. 

( )utside  of  his  work  and  some  notes  by  T.  H.  Lewis, 
which  are  largely  based  upon  it,  some  notes  by  L.  H.  Bunnell 
of  Minnesota  concerning  mounds  opposite  the  village  of 
Homer  (his  residence),  an  incidental  notice  of  certain  mark- 
ings on  a  cliff  at  Trempealeau  bay,  and  some  notes  of  my 
own,  are  all  that  I  can  now  refer  to. 

NUMBER  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

Judge  Gale  placed  the  number  of  mounds  in  Trempealeau 
county  at  between  one  and  two  thousand,  by  far  the  greater 
number  being  in  the  southern  part,  in  the  vicinitv  of  Trem- 
])ealeau. 

This  can  scarcely  be  more  than  an  estimate,  and  although 
I  have  never  attempted  an  enumeration,  I  am  confident  that 
it  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  true  number.  I  suspect  that  not 
a  few  natural  elevations  have  been  included. 

The  situation  of  Trempealeau  is  topographicallv  peculiar. 
The  Trempealeau  bluffs  until  a  comparatively  late  period 
(Quaternary)  were  connected  with  those  of  the  Minnesota 
side  of  the  river.     The  present  course  of  the  Mississippi  was 
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up   to  tliat   time  the  valley  of  a   small  tributary   stream,   the 
older  channel,  about  five  miles  wide,  being  north  of  the  bluffs. 

This  old  channel  is  now  filled  from  side  to  side  with  gla- 
cial sands  and  gravels,  and  forms  an  extensive  and  treeless 
prairie,  lliis  prairie  contains  no  mounds,  at  least  I  have  not 
met  with  any  save  near  its  terraced  edge  fronting  the  river, 
above  and  below  the  bluffs.  Near  the  terraced  edges,  espe- 
cially for  several  miles  below  the  bluffs,  mounds  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence ;  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  bluffs  at  the 
base,  on  secondary  spurs,  or  even  at  the  extreme  tops.  Nearly 
all  of  those  along  the  bluffs  are  of  the  class  which  I  shall  de- 
scribe as  tumuli.  The  more  important  mounds  occur  on  or 
near  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  bluffs,  the  great  platform 
mounds  to  be  described,  being  on  the  most  easterly  spur. 

The  most  westerly  of  the  Trempealeau  bluffs  is  known 
by  way  of  distinction  as  Trempealeau  mountain  and  is  an 
island  separated  from  the  main  mass  of  the  bluffs  by  Trem- 
pealeau bay.  Although  not  as  high  as  several  of  the  other 
bluff's,  it  is  very  rugged  and  has  considerable  notoriety  as  a 
resort  for  rattlesnakes.  Its  peculiarities  gave  rise  to  the 
name  Trempealeau. 

There  is  a  group  of  tumuli  near  its  southeast  corner,  on 
an  elevated  shelf,  also  single  mounds  here  and  there. 

The  peculiar  features  of  these  bluffs  have  made  them  con- 
spicuous and  often  mentioned  landmarks  since  the  first  entry 
of  the  whites  into  the  country.  It  is  probable  also  when  we" 
consider  how  impressionable  the  aboriginal  races  are  in  regard 
to  strange,  unusual  or  striking  aspects  of  nature,  that  for  ages 
they  may  have  been  objects  of  special  regard  amounting  at 
times  perhaps  to  veneration,  from  the  native  races. 

Considering  that  many  of  the  mounds  are  small  and  al- 
most duplicates  of  one  another,  a  description  of  all  would  be  of 
little  value,  and  for  the  present  at  least  impracticable. 

THE  CLASSES. 

Classifying  the  earthworks  on  the  basis  of  their  more 
obvious  external  features  we  may  distinguish  them. as  tumuli, 
large  oval  mounds,  linear  embankments  and  tabular  or  plat- 
form mounds. 

Tumuli. — This  is  a  very  numerous  class  and  quite  widely 
distributed.  They  are  especially  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trempealeau  where  they  occur  both  singly  and  in  groups  of 
a  dozen  or  more. 

Characteristically  the  tumulus  is  a  hillock  of  earth  from 
two  to  four  feet  high  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter. 
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The  nucleus  of  each  tumulus  consists  of  a  heap  of  ashes 
two  or  three  feet  across  and  a  few  inches  high.  About  the 
center  of  this  ash  heap  are  often  found  fragments  of  human 
bones  not  consumed  during  incineration.  The  concentration 
of  bones  about  the  center  of  the  heap  is  not  however,  univer- 
sal. In  some  notes  of  mine  made  over  twenty  years  ago,  I 
find  the  bones  described  as  being  widely  scattered.  In  one  of 
the  mounds  opened  near  "Fort  Perot"  a  partly  consumed  oak 
log  live  or  six  inches  in  diameter  was  found.  Implements  or 
relics  of  anv  kind  are  not  common. 


Pig  1 

Fig.  i. 

Fig.  3. 

Fig  h. 


Plan  nf  mounds  in  Lewis  Valleij. 

Mounds  at  Tempedlenu.     The  mounds  with  a  portion 

of  the  top  of  the  hill  shown  b;/  contour  lines 
Section  from  a  to  b. 
Section  from  c  to  d. 
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Over  this  ashbed  the  mound  was  erected.  Out  of  perhaps 
a  dozen  mounds  excavated  there  was  no  essential  variation 
from  the  type  above  described.  In  several  instances  I  have 
continued  the  excavation  below  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground  but  without  result  or  without  finding  any  indication 
of  a  previous  disturbance  of  the  ground. 

Oval  Mounds. — These  are  much  larger  than  the  preceding 
being  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  forty  to  fifty  feet  long, 
and  from  two-thirds  to  more  than  two-thirds  as  wide.  They 
are  not  notably  common  although  it  is  probable  that  a  careful 
search  through  the  different  valleys  would  reveal  (or  would 
once  have  done  so)  a  considerable  number  in  the  aggregate. 
I  have  myself  met  with  but  three  undoubted  examples  of  the 
class,  two  in  Lewis  valley  (Fig.  i),  and  one  at  Trempealeau. 
They  are  more  or  less  closely  simulated  by  certain  natural 
elevations.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  determination  of  the  true 
character  may  have  to  await  the  opening  of  the  mounds. 
Some  of  these  natural  mounds  may  have  been  included  in 
early  enumerations. 

I  have  never  excavated  any  of  them.  Some  years  ago  I 
went  to  Lewis  valley  for  this  purpose  but  found  that  the 
entire  group  had  been  completely  obliterated  and  I  could  not 
even  locate  their  sites  with  certainty. 

Permission  has  been  granted  me  to  explore  one  at  Trem- 
pealeau, but  to  do  so  with  that  care  and  thoroughness  which 
should  characterize  all  such  work  would  require  several  days, 
and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devote  so  much  time  to  it  con- 
secutively. This  mound  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wm.  Nichols, 
who  is  well  aware  of  its  value,  so  that  it  is  in  no  danger.  He 
desired  the  excavations  so  planned  as  not  to  destroy  the 
mound  itself. 

Effigy  Mounds. — I  have  not  myself  met  with  any  mounds 
which  I  should  assign  to  this  class.  Judge  Gale  mentions  them 
however,  appearing  to  regard  them  as  numerous.  He  notes 
man,  frog,  turtle,  deer  and  perhaps  buffalo  mounds  as  exist- 
ing at  Galesville,  in  Trempealeau  county,  effigies  of  the  deer 
being  the  most  numerous.     These  I  have  never  seen. 

Linear  Embankment. — In  Lewis  valley  in  La  Crosse 
county,  there  formerly  was  a  very  interesting  group  of  mounds 
the  plan  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  i,  which  is  made  from  mem- 
ory, but  shows  the  essential  features  with  reasonable  correct- 
ness. The  remains  formed  two  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the 
south  side  being  composed  of  the  two  oval  mounds  already 
described.    The  east  side  consisted  of  an  embankment  perhaps 
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two  feet  high  bv  six  or  seven  feet  wide,  perfectly  straight,  and 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  about  three  hundred  feet  long.  It 
was  quite  uniform  in  height  and  width,  but  was  pierced  bv  an 
opening  a  few  feet  wide,  about  one-third  of  the  way  from  the 
south  end. 

Platforms. — In  the  village  of  Trempealeau,  on  the  south 
side  of  Third  street,  is  a  mound  of  tabular  form  about  four 
feet  high  bv  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  wide.  I'he  length  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  a  portion  of  the  north  end  having  been 
dug  away  in  grading  the  street,  and  the  south  end  having 
been  graded  down  to  admit  of  plowing. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  never  been  excavated. 

On  the  top  of  a  hill  immediately  west  of  mv  residence 
are  three  platforms  whose  relations  are  such  that  I  think  they 
quite  obviously  formed  parts  of  a  single  plan.  (See  frontis- 
piece.) Figure  2  shows  by  means  of  contour  lines  a  general 
outline  of  the  plan.  Fig.  3  gives  a  cross  section  of  the  princi- 
pal platform  transverse  to  the  hill,  and  Fig.  4  a  section  along 
the  crest  of  the  hill. 

The  base  of  the  largest  platform  covers  an  area  of  about 
[08  by  122  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  level  top  are  about 
sixty-five  feet,  north  and  south,  by  eighty  feet,  east  and  west. 
It  is  built  up  about  six  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  hill, 
but  on  the  sides,  especially  the  west  side,  the  filling  is  far 
greater,  being  eighteen  feet  from  the  base  to  the  intersection 
of  the  produced  surface  plane.  Situated  on  the  most  easterly 
spur  of  the  bluffs  it  commands  a  particularly  fine  view  to  the 
eastward  across  the  miles  of  space  included  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Black  river  terrace  plains. 

The  platform  immediately  adjoining  it  (Xo.  2).  is  about 
forty-five  feet  across  and  is  raised  above  the  top  of  the  hill, 
most  of  the  filling  being  on  the  west  side.  The  distance 
between  it  and  No.  3  is  about  seventy  feet. 

This  last  is  somewhat  smaller  than  No.  2  (3o'x45')  and 
was  formed  by  digging  away  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  material 
so  obtained  being  used  to  fill  in  the  west  side. 

There  is  one  characteristic  which  seems  to  show  that  there 
was  between  these  platforms  a  carefully  worked-out  relation- 
ship, a  straight  line  tangent  to  the  south  edges  of  platforms  i 
and  2.  is  also  exactly  tangent  to  the  south  edge  of  Xo.  3. 

It  was  ])erhaps  in  the  effort  to  obtain  this  relationship 
that  the  builders  chose  a  level  lower  than  that  of  the  crest  of 
the  hill. 

X>ar  the  north  end  of  the  plan  (  I-'ig.  2)  1  ha\c  shown  two 
of  the  large  excavations   from   which    were  obtained   the   ma- 
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terials  for  the  construction  of  platforms  Nos.  i  and  2.  The 
largest  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  wide  and  five  to  eight  feet  deep. 

Thus  far  but  few  implements  have  been  found  here.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  hill  beneath  No.  i,  a  few  fragments  of 
pottery  (the  red  glazed  pottery  elsewhere  noted)  have  been 
found,  also  a  number  of  pebbles  from  the  river  drift,  several 
of  which  were  split. 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  No.  2  occurs  a  fine  layer  of 
gravel  from  the  same  source. 

No  excavations  have  as  yet  been  made  as  I  am  unwilling 
to  mutilate  these  works  which  are  in  themselves  of  more  im- 
portance than  anything  likely  to  be  taken  from  them. 

Passinp-  in  review  the  various  purposes  for  which  these 
platforms  might  have  been  built,  there  is  but  one  as  yet  sug- 
gested, which  appears  to  satisfactorily  explain  their' various 
features.     It  is  that  they  had  a  religious  purpose. 

_  It  is  so  commonly  true  as  to  be  almost  a  rule  that  among 
nations  whose  religious  worship  involved  much  of  the  cere- 
monial, the  careful  attention  bestowed  on  constructions  of  a 
religious  character  was  greater  than  that  applied  to  any  other 
purposes.  The  peculiar  location  and  emplacement  .suggest 
sun  worship. 

That  this  form  of  worship  has  been  practiced  in  some 
])ortions  of  the  Mississippi  valley  appears  to  be  shown  by 
independent  evidence. 

Methods  of  Burial. — In  speaking  of  the  tumuli,  I  have 
already  described  one  method.  The  large  oval  mounds  mav 
perhaps  represent  another. 

On  the  site  of  what  is  locally  known  as  "Fort  Perot." 
where  the  French  commandant  of  that  name  passed  the  winter 
of  1685-6,  I  found  what  appeared  to  be  interments  of  three 
different  periods,  superimposed  the  one  above  the  other. 

The  uppermost  was  covered  by  a  low  mound  not  much 
over  a  foot  high.  The  interment  consisted  of  three  bodies 
which  had  been  burned  but  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from 
that  shown  in  the  tumuli. 

A  carefully  constructed  bed  of  brushwood  was  made,  on 
which  the  bodies  were  extended  side  by  side,  with  their  heads 
toward  the  east. 

Other  brushwood  appears  to  have  been  placed  over  them, 
after  which  it  was  burned. 

Such  fuel  and  bones  as  remained  unconsumed  about  the 
margin  were  left  undisturbed  and  the  whole  covered  with 
earth. 
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Considering  that  the  methods  here  employed  are  quite 
unlike  those  of  the  natives  as  elsewhere  seen  and  that  they 
are  remarkably  like  the  classic  methods  as  known  and  prac- 
ticed in  Europe,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  French  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

As  the  soil  under  the  mound  showed  signs  of  disturbance, 
I  continued  my  excavations  and  at  a  depth  of  about  three  feet 
found  a  single  skeleton  wdiich  had  been  buried  in  a  sitting 
posture.     It  was  not  burned. 

Still  continuing  the  excavation  I  found  at  the  depth  of 
nine  feet  a  group  of  seven  skeletons  crowded  into  a  space  not 
over  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  skulls  were  in  juxtaposition 
and  a  piece  of  pottery  had  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  heap. 

Although  broken  there  was  to  be  seen  on  the  inside  a 
layer  of  black  carbonaceous  looking  material  which  may  once 
have  been  food.  A  couple  of  perforated  bear's  teeth  were  also 
obtained. 

The  bones  were  promiscuously  thrown  together  and  I 
judged  that  many  were  missing.  Possibly  they  had  been 
burned  before  being  placed  in  the  hole.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  not  buried  until  long  after  death. 

This  grave  does  not  appear  to  have  been  covered  by  a 
mound  until  the  three  skeletons  at  the  top  were  so  marked. 
Probably  there  are  many  such  unmarked  graves. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  one  may  recognize  four  or 
five  dilterent  ways  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  We  should  per- 
haps not  be  justified  in  assuming  that  they  represent  the  work 
of  as  many  dififerent  tribes,  but  I  think  that  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  more  than  one  tribe  is  represented  among 
them. 

This  is  an  especially  interesting  locality  as  well  to  thv^ 
geologist  as  to  the  historian  and  the  archaeologist,  for  the 
projecting  point  near  the  end  of  which  these  interments  occur 
is  the  end  of  a  ridge  having  the  character  of  a  glacial  moraine, 
and  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  may  be  such,  the  glaciers  having  been  local, 
for  this  is  within  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  driftless 
area.  The  excavation  for  the  entire  depth  was  around  and 
between  great  masses  of  rock. 

A  somewhat  interesting  feature  was  directly  associated 
with  the  r>ench  remains.  Of  the  several  hearths  belonging 
to  the  post,  the  best  and  first  discovered  was  double,  the  upper 
hearth  resting  on  a  layer  of  ashes  which  themselves  rested  on 
an   older   hearth.      It   is   probable   that   the   older  hearth   was 
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Perot's,   the   later   was   perhaps   built   by    Linctot   some   sixty- 
years  later. 

But  the  older  hearth  in  turn  rested  on  ashes  which  filled 
a  bowl-shaped  hole,  several  feet  in  diameter,  which  hadlikelv 
been  an  Indian  bake  hole.  About  the  lars^est  .s^roup  of  tumuli 
lies  only  a  few  rods  west  of  the  post. 

Although  the  results  of  exploration  at  this  point  have  been 
of  such  interest,  the  casual  visitor  will  experience  a  sense  of 
disappointment,  for  there  is  little  that  appears  superficially. 
An  excellent  view  of  the  locality  as  a  whole  is  found  in  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  collections  (V^ol.  i6,  p.  154).  The  triple 
burial  described  above  was  on  the  sharp  point  projecting  into 
the  slough  near  its  head.  The  old  post  lay  just  back  of  this  on 
the  railroad.  The  point  is  more  prominent  than  could  be 
judged  from  the  picture. 

Village  and  Camp  Sites. — Framing  my  opinion  on  such 
incomplete  data  as  is  at  hand,  I  should  say  that  the  greatest 
center  of  population  was  in  the  Lewis  valley,  near  Alindoro 
P.  O.  (Lewis  Valley  Corners),  in  the  town  of  Farmington.  in 
La  Crosse  county,  and  stretched  along  for  perhaps  half  a  mile 
eastward  from  the  group  of  mounds  shown  in  Fig.  i.  For 
several  years  after  the  land  was  brought  under  cultivation  the 
finding  of  implements  was  quite  common,  the  best  collection 
being  made  by  a  farmer  named  Arnold,  who  however  is  not 
now  a  resident  of  the  valley.  There  were  here  also  several 
mounds  besides  the  ones  figured,  but  being  located  on  some 
of  the  finest  farming  land  in  the  valley,  all  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  Were  we  to  base  our  opinion  on  the  number  of 
mounds  alone,  we  should  have  to  assign  to  Trempealeau  the 
pre-eminence  as  a  center  of  population,  for  the  mounds  are 
far  more  abundant  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  region.  There 
is,  however,  no  corresponding  abundance  of  implements.  This 
circumstance  is  rather  perplexing.  The  explanation  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  the  locality  had  something  of  a  sacred  character, 
being  a  place  of  resort  for  worship,  and  perhaps  for  burial, 
rather  than  the  permanent  residence  of  a  large  number. 

Several  miles  below  the  town  there  is  a  village  site  which 
was  occupied  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  Temporarv 
camps  were  abundant.  In  fact,  the  Indians  still  camp  in  the 
vicinity  every  summer  for  the  hunting  and  fishing.  There  is 
also  a  cemetery  now  in  use.  the  burial  methods  being  largely 
copied  from  the  whites. 

Implements. — The  implements  thus  far  obtained  in  this 
region  have  been  mainly  such  as  were  scattered  about  on  the 
surface  and  naturally  came  into  the  possession  of  those  who 
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first  brought  the  land  under  cultivation.  This  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  many  small  collections,  but  of  no  notably 
large  ones.  Many  of  these  have  been  scattered,  but  many  also 
have  been  preserved  and  may  yet  serve  as  a  further  index  to 
the  archaeology  of  the  region.  At  present  little  more  than 
a  brief  notice  of  them  is  possible. 

( )f  the  flint  artifacts  arrowpoints  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  chert  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  affords  an 
abundance  of  material  all  through  this  region.  Ouartzite  is 
sometimes  employed  instead  of  flint,  the  material  being  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  northern  part  of  the  county  where  it 
occurs  locally  as  a  development  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone. 
It  is  more  suitable  than  chert  for  the  making  of  large  imple- 
ments, as  it  is  more  massive  and  breaks  with  greater  regu- 
larity. 

Celts  are  quite  common  and  as  a  rule  well  fashioned, 
greenstone  or  some  similar  tough  eruptive  rocks  such  as  could 
be  abundantly  obtained  from  the  river  gravels,  being  em- 
ployed. 

The  same  material  would  appear  also  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  axes,  chisels,  gouges  and  other 
of  the  heavier  stone  implements.  Discoidals  between  two  and 
three  inches  in  diameter  are  occasionally  met  with. 

Copper  implements  are  relatively  rare,  perhaps  because 
being  in  a  driftless  region  there  was  not  the  same  source  of 
supply  as  in  the  glaciated  regions,  for  it  is  probable  that  most 
or  much  of  the  copper  at  a  distance  from  Lake  Superior  was 
obtained  from  transported  masses  found  in  the  drift.  But  a 
very  small  number  of  pieces  have  been  reported  as  found  in 
local  mounds. 

As  is  commonly  the  case  the  resources  of  the  region  itself 
have  largely  determined  the  materials  used  for  the  making  of 
implements,  and  some  materials  elsewhere  employed  such  as 
lead,  iron,  hematite,  catlinite,  steatite,  mica,  obsiclian,  chalce- 
dony and  agate,  do  not  appear,  though  this  does  not  mean  that 
exotic  examples  of  some  of  these  may  not  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  finding  of  pottery  fragments  is  so  common  as  to  be 
but  little  regarded,  and  as  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  average 
local  collector,  are  rarely  preserved.  With  such  a  dearth  of 
available  material  no  satisfactory  comparisons  can  be  made 
in  the  matter  of  form.  c()mi)()siti()n  or  ornamcntalion  witli 
those  of  other  regions. 

Of  the  few  specimens  in  my  possession,  two  are  tempered 
with  crushed  granite  of  a  very  feldspathic  variety,  the  fcldsjiar 
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occurring-  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  quartz;  and  four 
others  exhibit  shell  tempering. 

In  several  of  the  specimens  the  tempering  material  is  not 
macroscopically  identifiable,  although  a  few  small  crystals  of 
augite  or  hornblende  are  visible.  Most  of  the  examples  show 
the  same  color  on  the  surface  as  in  the  section,  which  varies 
from  nearly  black  to  a  dark  gray,  but  the  shell  tempered 
specimens  are  coated  with  a  dififerent  color  on  the  outside. 

,One  of  these  is  coated  with  a  mere  film  of  what  appears 
to  be  red  ochre,  forming  a  glaze  which  reflects  the  light,  the 
surface  appearing  to  have  been  as  smooth  as  our  common 
tableware. 

Only  four  of  the  specimens,  representing  three  vessels, 
show  any  markings  on  the  surface.  One  has  upon  it,  just 
below  the  margin,  two  grooves,  each  about  one-half- inch  wide, 
formed  of  impressed  parallel  wavy  lines.  Another  exhibits 
shallow  markings  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  apart  made  by 
drawing  some  implement  across  the  surface.  Two  others  are 
marked  below  the  margin  with  a  single  row  of  small  indenta- 
tions. Several  of  these  are  pieces  of  what  must  have  been 
handsome  vessels. 

History. — The  history  of  the  French  regime  in  Wiscon- 
sin (Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  i6),  brings  out  some  interesting 
facts  regarding  the  status  of  this  region  during  that  period. 
It  shows  an  almost  kaleidoscopic  commingling  of  the  tribes 
throughout  the  state.  The  weaker  tribes  seeking  to  avoid  the 
Iroquois  on  one  hand  and  the  Sioux  on  the  other.  The  west- 
ern valleys  are  not  assigned  to  any  particular  tribe,  although 
it  is  evident  that  the  Sioux  controlled  them.  Such  unsettled 
conditions  have  never  been  favorable  to  the  carrying  out  of 
extensive  constructional  programs.  I  believe  therefore  that 
the  more  important  constructions  must  have  been  long  anterior 
to  the  coming  of  the  French. 
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Aboriginal  Evidences  in  Washburn  County. 
By  A.  H.  Porter. 

Archaeologically,  Washburn  county  in  Northwestern  Wis- 
consin is,  like  "a  number  of  its  adjoining  sister  counties,  still 
an  unknown  region,  being  represented  in  \\'isconsin  records 
bv  an  almost  blank  page. 

It  should  therefore  present  a  most  alluring  and  interesting 
field  for  the  student. 

Careful  investigation  of  the  shores  of  almost  any  of  its 
many  beautiful  lakes  and  streams  is  certain  to  reveal  the  loca- 
tion'of  aboriginal  village  and  camp  sites,  planting  grounds, 
caches,  trails,  graves  and  mounds  and  other  antic|uitics  of 
which  a  record  should  be  made. 

In  compliance  with  the  Society's  request  the  author  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  brief  report  of  the  evi- 
dences of  aboriginal  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Spooner  lake. 

In  the  July  i8,  1903,  issue  of  the  Spooner  Register,  he 
caused  to  be' published  a  short  article,  in  which  these  evidences 
were  mentioned  and  similar  information  from  other  parts  of 
the  county  requested.  This  article  has  now  been  rewritten 
and  additional  data  included. 

The  author's  absence  from  home  during  a  large  portion  of 
the  year  has  made  it  impossible,  as  he  desired,  to  further  ex- 
tend'the  researches  in  this  district.  He  is  particularly  pleased 
to  note  the  geheral  activity  in  archaeological  research  now  pre- 
vailing in  many  sections  of  Wisconsin  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Wisconsin  Society,  and  trusts  that  there  may  be  found  in 
Washburn  county  others  besides  himself,  who.  recognizing 
the  educational  value  of  this  work,  will  be  willing  and  able 
to  lend  a  hand,  to  the  end  that  a  complete  summary  of  its 
aboriginal  evidences  may  l)e  published. 

FA'IDEXCES. 

I.  Spooner  Point  Village  Site. — (  )n  the  author's  property 
on  Spooner  point  and  the  immediately  adjoining  land  of  Lot 
3,  Section  27,  on  the  south  shore  of  Spooner  lake,  fragments 
of  earthenware,  flint  chips,  arrow  and  spear  points  and  other 
indications  of  the  former  location  of  an  aboriginal  village  have 
been  found. 

Connected  with  this  site  and  l_\ing  between  it  and  the  tote 
road  are  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  distinct  plats  of  corn  hills, 
the  whole  comprising  some  three  acres  or  more.  A  consider- 
able period  of  time  has  probably  elapsed  since  these  fields 
were  under  cultivation,  but  they  are  still  very  well  preserved. 
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The  rows  are  about  six  feet  apart  and  the  hills  about  twelve 
inches  in  height.  They  generally  extend  in  a  northeast  and 
southwest  direction. 

2.  Porter  Village  Site.— On  Lot  5  (SW.  {  of  SW.  i  of 
Section  26).  on  property  also  belonging  to  the  author,  and 
about  one-half  mile  southeast  of  the  former  locality,  there  was 
up  to  as  late  as  the  year  1880,  a  Chippewa  Indian  village. 

Here  at  various  places  near  and  back  from  the  shore  of 
the  lake  are  still  to  be  seen  the  depressions  which  represent 
the  cellars  of  their  log  houses.  Cache  pits  and  other  evidences 
of  Indian  residence  are  also  still  to  be  noted.  Only  iron  and 
other  metal  implements  have  been  obtained  from  this  site. 
An  iron  axe  and  copper  kettle  in  the  author's  possession  were 
taken  by  him  from  one  of  the  cellars. 

The  last  Indian  to  reside  here  killed  a  half-breed  in  a 
drunken  brawd  and  was  sent  to  the  state  penitentiary  at  Wau- 
]nm.  where  he  died. 

The  basement  of  his  shanty  can  still  be  seen. 

3.  Porter  Mound. — ( )n  the  same  property,  immediately 
south  of  the  village  site,  and  but  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
south  line  of  the  section,  is  an  oval  mound,  possibly  an  effigy, 
as  it  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  mounds  of  the  so-called 
■"turtle"  type.  This  mound  is  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  fif- 
teen feet  in  width  at  its  middle  and  seven  and  one-half  feet  in 
height.  It  is  constructed  of  a  sandy  loam,  simjlar  to  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  and  is  overgrown  with  underbrush.  Upon  it 
stand  a  number  of  small  oak  and  birch  trees.  It  is  headed 
northwest  and  is  elevated  about  twenty  feet  above  the  lake 
level.     It  has  not  been  disturbed. 

4.  Spooner  Road  Planting  Grounds. — A  short  distance 
to  the  southeast  of  the  above  mentioned  mound,  and  crossed 
by  the  new  road  to  Spooner.  are  about  two  acres  of  land  which 
were  employed  for  the  cultivation  of  squash,  pumpkins  and 
other  vegetables  by  the  Chippewa  Indian  residents  of  the 
village  site  already  described.  This  plot  of  ground  is  now 
almost  devoid  of  vegetation,  indicating  that  many  crops  were 
taken  therefrom,  without  re-fertilization. 

All  about  the  space  grow  blueberry  bushes  from  which 
many  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  Indians  gather  the  fruit  each 
year. 

5.  Hazard  or  Twin  Mounds. — About  650  feet  to  the  west 
of  the  last,  and  near  the  intersection  of  the  tote  or  lumber 
road  with  the  new  road  to  Spooner  (the  south  line  of  section 
2/),  and  on  the  property  of  Prof.  J.  T.  Hazard,  are  two  round 
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mounds.  They  are  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet 
in  height  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a  distance  of 
about  eighty  feet.     These  mounds  have  not  been  (Hsturbed. 
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Hadden  Mound  at  Spooner  Lake. 

6.  Hadden  Mound. — At  a  distance  of  about  250  feet 
southwest  of  the  Porter  mound  (NW.  -\  of  NW.  ^  of  Sec.  35) 
on  the  property  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Hadden,  is  a  large  round  mound. 
It  is  located  about  100  feet  south  of  the  newly  opened  road  to 
Spooner,  and  between  it  and  the  tote  road. 

This  mound  is  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty 
feet  in  height.  Its  steep  sides  and  top  are  overgrown  with 
blueberry  bushes  and  other  small  trees  and  shrubs.  On  differ- 
ent parts  of  its  surface  are  three  excavations.  From  one  of 
these,  made  in  1893  by  Mr.  Philip  Bock,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Harmon 
of  Spooner,  and  others,  a  skeleton  was  exhumed,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture.  These  remains  were 
sent  to  a  Chicago  museum.  An  illustration  of  this  mound  is 
given  herewith. 

7.  Bowman  Mound. — On  Lot  i  (NE  j  of  NE  ]  of  Sec. 
35)  on  the  property  of  Prof.  G.  L.  Bowman,  is  an  oval  mound, 
also  bearing  some  resemblance  to  an  efiigy.  This  mound  is 
thirty-five  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide  and  about  ten  feet  in  height. 
It  is  about  330  feet  back  from  and  elevated  about  thirty  or 
more  feet  above  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  and  i)oints  in  a 
northeasterlv  direction.     It  has  not  been  disturbed. 
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8.  Narrows  Indian  Village. — Occupying  Lots  2  and  3, 
near  the  center  of  Section  26.  on  the  north  shore  and  near  the 
head  of  the  "narrows"  of  the  lake,  is  a  Chippewa  Indian  village 
of  a  dozen  or  more  houses  and  about  twenty-five  residents, 
who  exist  mainly  by  their  fishing,  hunting,  rice  gathering  and 
berrying. 

Accompanying  the  village  are  small  garden  plots  in  which 
corn,  beans,  pumpkins  and  other  vegetables  are  grown,  and 
also  a  small  burying  ground  of  about  twenty-five  or  more 
graves. 

The  chief  of  the  village  is  an  Indian  called  Johnson.  Billy 
Arbuckle  is  another  well-known  character. 

9.  Little  Mud  Lake  Village. — A  second  village  is  located 
on  the  shores  of  Cobog-go-gish-go-ah-gog,  or  Little  ]\Iud  lake, 
a  small  body  of  water  about  ten  acres  in  extent,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  north  of  Spooner  lake  and  connected  with  it  by  a  small 
stream  or  outlet.  This  village  has  been  located  here  for  about 
twenty-five  years.  ~ 

The  dwellings  are  cheaply  built  log  or  frame  houses. 
Accompanj-ing  nearly  all  of  them  is  a  tepee  or  shelter  made 
of  canvas,  birch  bark,  or  rush  mats,  where  the  inhabitants 
sleep.  There  is  a  council  house,  about  thirty  feet  in  length 
and  roofed  with  birch  bark.  When  used  to  lodge  visitors  this 
is  divided  into  compartments  by  means  of  rush  mats  sus- 
pended from  the  roof. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  the  old  "Medicine  ]\Ian" 
"Pebe'"  has  died  and  a  new  medicine  man  or  chief  has  been  in- 
stalled.    He  came  here  with  great  ceremony. 

As  this  village  is  only  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  Lac 
Court  (  )'Reille  reservation,  it  is  not  dil^cult  for  company  to 
reach  them.  1diey  are  provided  with  a  few  old  wagons  and 
poor  ponies. 

The  women  occup}'  themselves  in  w^eaving  mats  and  bas- 
kets, and  in  making  beadwork,  and  the  men  in  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, sugar  making,  etc. 

The  graves  near  the  village  are  roofed  and  have  poles 
with  flags  or  brightly  colored  bits  of  cloth  attached  to  them 
at  their  heads,  after  the  characteristic  Indian  fashion. 

10.  Long  Lake  Mounds. — There  are  a  number  of  mounds 
on  the  shores  of  Long  lake  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county,  but  these  the  author  has  not  yet  been  able  to  fully 
investigate. 

Small  collections  of  stone  implements  from  the  shores 
of  Shell  lake  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  county  are 
scattered  through  various  Wisconsin  cabinets. 
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